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THE BEST BOOKS ABOUT THE BALLAD* 

By Stith Thompson, Ph.D., Associate Professor op 
English, The University op Indiana 

Since the beginning of interest in the English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballad in the early eighteenth century, the 
literature pertaining to the ballad has grown until it has 
now reached unwieldy proportions. It is possible, how- 
ever, by careful selection, to secure most of the outstanding 
works that go to form the center of a good ballad library 
in some twenty or thirty volumes. The list which follows 
consists of two classes of books : collections of ballads and 
works about the ballad. The collecting of ballads was for 
tiie most part accomplished by 1890. The subsequent books 
are largrely theoretical discussions of the ballad and its re- 
lation to other forms. The collecting of British ballads in 
America is the only important exception to this shift of in- 
terest. 

The world of ballad scholarship 13 very sharply divided 
on tiie question of "communal origin." The books cited 
below by Professors Gummere, Kittredge, and Hart uphold 
the theory that the ballads are an outgrowth of poems com- 
posed by the primitive crowd, gathered in festive mood. 
These books elaborate the method whereby ballads or nar- 
rative songs could have been composed by the crowd with- 
out individual authorship, and could later have undergone 
such modifications in transmission as to produce the bal- 
lads of the collections. The whole theory of "communal 



*See the English Bulletin^ No. 5, for articles on "The Best Books 
about Milton," "The Best Books about Tennyson," and "The Best 
Books about Browning"; the English Bulletin, No. 7, for articles on 
"Some Books on Recent English and American Literature" and "The 
Best Books about the Essay"; the English Bulletin, No. 8, for an 
article on "The Best Books about Shakespeare"; and the English 
BuUetin, No. 9, for an article on "The Best Books about the English 
Novel." 
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(d) EngUsh and Scottish Ballads in America. 

Campbell, Olive D., and Sharp, Cecil J. English 

Folksongs from the Southern Appalachia/ns. New 

York, 1917. 
Lomax, John A. Cowboy Songs. New York, 1910. 

Political Ballads. 

Percival, Milton. Political BcMads Illustrating the 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole. Oxford, 
1916. 

Books About Ballads 

Gummere, Francis B. The Popular Ballad. Bos- 
ton, 1907. 

Gummere, Francis B. The Beginnings of Poetry. 
Boston, 1901. 

Hart, Walter Morris. Ballad and Epic. Boston, 
1907. 

Henderson, T. F. The Ballad in Literature. Cam- 
bridge, 1912. 

Hustvedt, Sigurd Bemhard. Ballad Criticism in 
Scandinavia and Great Britain. New York, 1916. 

Ker, William Paton. On the History of the Ballads, 
1100-1500. London, 1910. 

Kittredge, George Lyman. Introduction to Kittredge 
and Sargent's English and Scottish Popular' Bal- 
lads. Boston, 1904. 

Mackenzie, William R. The Qusst of the Ballad. 
Princeton, 1919. 

Martinengo-Cesaresco, Countess. Essays in the 
Study of Folksongs. London and New York, n.d. 
(Everyman's Library). 

Pound, Louise. Poetic Origins and the BaUad. New 
York, 1921. 
Besides thesd books the reader will find good material on 
the ballad in the files of the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
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10 University of Texas BvUetin 

Literature is the spiritual breath of the people; litera- 
ture is the history of the progress of the soul in man and 
in races of men. It is not merely the chief source of noble 
enjoyment and right thinking; it is in reality the receptacle 
in which is preserved and transmitted to future generations 
the very life of a people or race. Without visions the people 
perish, so the Scripture£i| say ; and literature is the conserv- 
ing medium of the visions, the ideals of any given age and 
any given people. Without literature, then, there can be no 
spiritual life, no spiritual progress; without art no people 
can fully realize the spiritual accomplishments of its past. 
A land without dreams and memories, without legends and 
songs, is a desolate and static, perhaps even a dying, land. 
Therefore we should lay claim to our heritage, take full 
possession of it, and be thankful for its richness and beauty, 
its strength and vitality, its moral and spiritual force, even 
from the Anglo-Saxon beginnings all the way down to the 
latest productions in both England and America. 

The boy or girl, the man or woman, who is ignorant of 
the great body, of literature in our English tongue is not 
educated in the truest sense, and never can be so considered. 
It takes more than the mere ability to acquire a livelihood 
to make a successful career. It takes more than the mere 
satisfaction of our physical appetites and our material de- 
sires to make up a full-rounded life. The spirit must be 
nurtured and fed as well as*, the body. One must be pre- 
pared to enjoy life, not merely living in physical comfort; 
and it is literature above all else that will br^ng this joy 
of life. 

In a survey course in English literature you will get only 
a few samples of the best that our great writers of the past 
have produced. An introductory course is but the talis- 
man, as it were, the "Open Sesame'' to an almost limitless 
hoard of literary wealth. The Prologue and one or two 
stories from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales give but a fore- 
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at your hand for the mere taking. Books are the cheapest 
and yet the dearest of our possessions. Libraries every- 
where are inviting you to explore their treasures ; publish- 
ers are offering you whole gold-laden galleons for a mere 
pittance; thousands of presses are running day and night 
to pour out an ever-increasing stream of literature, old and 
new. How can you escape the contagion? Now that books 
are so easily accessible, how can you fail to become a lover 
and an eager devourer of good literature? And yet,, sad to 
say, many of us, especially in the period of youth when both 
leisure and energy are abundant, are neglecting this pre- 
cious opportunity for self -enlargement and self-realization 
afforded us through the reading of good books. 

What you want to do, dear young friend, is;to learn to 
love the great classics. What you want to do is to learn 
to read intelligently, to get the reading habit, and having 
got it, to nurture it systematically) all your life long. Your 
teachers and parents and friends will help you to find what 
will interest and benefit you most in your reading at the 
various stages of your progress. Your close study of a 
few of the great masterpieces will enable you to discover 
others on your own initiative ; and you will soon become a 
lover of books, a lover of humanity and of life as it is re- 
vealed through books, in all of its wonderful variety and 
richness. 

What are you going to do? What are you going to be? 
There are a thousand answers to these questions. But let 
this be the motto of every ambitious boy and girl : Whatever 
I 8haU he and whatever I shall do, I shall always he a lover 
and reader of good literature. If you want to make money, 
go into the busy world and' make it; but be sure that in the 
meantime you do not neglect to read good literature. What 
are you going to do with money when you make it? How 
are you going to spend your leisure when you win it? Can 
you spend either the money or the leisure wisely unless you 
have an enlarged capacity for living? And can you gain 
the enlarged capacity for living in any other, in any better 
way than by learning to read good books? The man who 
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moral, and spiritual attributes will take possession of your 
being, and you will ere long be ecstatically exclaiming with 
Keats, **a joy forever!" 
This is the end and aim of your study of literature. 
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THE S. O. S. CLUB 

M. Moss Richardson, M.A., Instructor in Engush, 
The West Texas State Normal College 

In a certain college there has existed for a long time an 
English club. Very properly this club carries a scholarship 
requirement for entrance, no student being admitted whose 
grade in English is below B. The course of study! is pre- 
scribed for a year at the time on such topics as The Amer- 
ican Short Story or The Modem Drama; the program is 
carefully worked out and posted two weeks in advance of 
each meeting. The meetings, though meagerly attended, are 
profitable to the members, who are prone to receive satis- 
faction partly because their membership places them above 
the common herd. 

But also in this college are the submerged tenth, which 
every teacher knows, those whose highest aspirations, so 
far as grades are concerned, are represented by a small C, 
who are modestly content even with a Z). Perhaps through 
the modem falling off in the study of Latin, now happily 
arrested ; perhaps through the lowering of standard of the 
teaching force during the war ; perhaps through the atten- 
tion of the American people to mass rather than to detail, 
this latter class is appallingly large. To an instructor who 
loves English, this class of students is as appealing as the 
size of it is appalling. 

The S. 0. S. Club came into being in response to the need 
of this group of students. The membership, unlimited as to 
number, was composed of freshman and sophomore college 
students. The student had to meet two conditions to be 
eligible: he must be weak in English, and he must knew 
his weakness. Unless a student were discouraged by his 
weakness, he would, presumably, be unwilling to work. The 
club, familiarly called the gang, met from eight to nine 
o'clock every Monday morning. It was absolutely a secret 
club, no one save the members, the leader, and the head of 
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laughed over jokes based on a play on words ; or they poked 
fun at our very barbarous English spelling. And in their 
laughing\ they forgot that English, is a matter to be wept 
over and feared. 

After a unanimous vote to continue the club with the next 
session, the club closed its first year with a party wherein 
the entertainment, planned by one of the members, partook 
of the nature of English with its fangs removed. One game 
consisted of filling the following blanks on separate cards : 
"What should you do if T "I should " 

The teacher is still laughing over the two comical results 
of one of the misfit answers : "What should you do if you 
found yourself in a den of rattlesnakes?'' "I should grab 
what was dearest to me." 

The results of the efforts of the club were threefold: 
A few students passed who would otherwise have failed in 
English; the deadly fear of English was removed from 
others ; and all the group found social companionship and 
identity of interest. A young teacher in another depart- 
ment of the college, a man whose English caused him fre- 
quent embarrassment, entered freely into the discussion 
to his extreme profit. 

There is no patent on the S. O. S. Club. Any teacher 
who desires to create one is welcome to try the experiment. 
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by Professor W. H. Thomas, of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College ; yet Professor Thomas' collection is only 
a sample. A few, a very few, specimens of Mexican folk- 
songs have been presented to the Society. When we think 
of the hundreds of songs that the negroes sing in their 
fields and meetings ; of the crude improvisations that remote 
cow-punchers yet sing in their camps ; of the melodies that 
railroad construction gangs work by; of the curious old 
snatches that come back to some of us from pioneer parents, 
such as : 

''I had a piece of pie, and I had a piece of pudding, 
And I gave it all away to see Sally Goodwin,'* 

or 

"Her mouth was like a hollow, 
Her foot was likei a ham. 
Her eyes were like the owl's at night. 
And her voice was never calm" ; 

when we think of the Irish melodies that Irish mothers yet 
croon to their children down in the Nueces country ; of the 
cantabile importations from Italy that Italian groups in 
Texas yet preserve ; of the canorous sadness that has floated 
thither from below the Rio Grande ; of the verses we have 
sometimes heard an old Confederate Veteran quaver, — ^when 
we think of these few instances of folk-songs and ballads, 
and of many more that might be enumerated, we realize 
that the harvest of such material by f olk-lorists among us 
has hardly begun. 

Next in importance to the songs and ballads are the 
legends perhaps. There is scarcely a county in the State 
without its legends. About place names, legends fairly 
cluster, such as the legend of Nocona, of Eagle Lake, of San 
(originally Sin) Caja Mountain in McMuUen County, of 
Bear Mountain near Fredericksburg, of Corpus Christi, of 
Mount Bonnell. Judging from a few river legends already 
known to me, such as those of the Brazos, the San Bernard, 
and the San Marcos, I am sure that an extensive and highly 
interesting group of river legends might be assembled. 
Every section of the country almost has its "Lover's Leap*' 
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or its "Enchanted Rock." There musti be a score of "Dead 
Man's" hollows in the State, each with its tale. There are 
legends of queer characters, such as have grown up about 
Roy Bean, "Justice of the Peace and Law West of the 
Pecos" ; there is the legend of the famous "White Pacing 
Stallion," of mustang days ; there are legends of white deer 
(never killed) with madstones inj their stomachs, of outlaw 
steers and man-killing horses, of cunning loboes and wily 
coyotes, of trees and flowers. 

Of the legends of flowers, Mrs. J. A. Jackson of Austin 
has collected several and is seeking more. Mrs. W. W. 
Creswell of San Antonio; is at work on the legendary and 
historic trees of Texas. Indian legends comprise such a 
large group that they would fill volumes in themselves; 
and it would take a volume to contain all the legends of 
buried treasure in Texas with their variants. During a 
few weeks this past summer, in a comparatively small area 
of Southwest Texas, the present writer collected something 
over thirty legends of buried treasure. 

Early in 1924 the Texas Folk-Lore Society will publish a 
Legends Number of its publications. Already around seven- 
ty-five legends are in hand. But if this Legends Number is 
thoroughly representative, hundreds of legends from hun- 
dreds of sections of the State should be included.* 

Closely allied to legends are ghost stories and fables. The 
negroes, of course, are more prolific in "hants" than any 
other people; but it is surprising how many animal fables 
are current in the more sophisticated strata of society. 
Nearly any popular stump orator will drive his point home 
with a homely fable of a mule, a horse, a frog, or some 
other animal. Such fables are passed around, become 
staple, and form a real class of folk-lore. Akin to them, 
are certain humorous yarns, often rude, that are told over 



*Due credit is, of course, given to every contributor, and a request, 
a plea, is here sent forth for contributions to what should be the most 
interestine compilation of folk-lore, excepting the Cowboy Sonas, 
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association. The successful English teacher is a ''liaison 
oflacer" between the world of familiar experience and the 
new world recorded in textbooks. I have been astounded 
at how much more interest a class in. Sophomore English 
will take in the Scotch Border Ballads when they are made 
to see the relationship between these Scotch Border Ballads 
and one of their own Texas border cowboy ballads. I 
have felt the leap of interest produced in the same class 
upon their realizing the relationship between the folk-lore 
of "A Midsummer Night's Dream" and the folk-lore that 
exists on every farm and ranch and in every village of 
Texas. If Treasure Island needed anything[ to make Texas 
hi£:h-school boys seize upon it with avidity, surely a re- 
counting to them of one of the buried treasure legends of 
Jean Lafitte on Galveston Island would supply the need. 
The natural process of the mind is to go from the known 
to the unknown — from the lore of the folk to the classics of 
the learned. Siri Walter Scott got the material for his lays 
and romances from the folk of the soil ; and one way to get 
Sir Walter Scott is to begin where he began. Folk-lore is 
intrinsically interesting, but it is no more "a thing apart*' 
than is English literature or English composition. 

Introducing a class in theme writing to folk-lore and then 
asking for papers on the subject, is sure to meet with suc- 
cess. To intrude personal experience again, some of the 
best essays I have ever received from English students have 
been on "College Slang,'* "High school Diction," "Com- 
munity Games and Songs," "Superstitions and Beliefs of 
My Community," "A Legend," and other such topics. At 
the same time, while aiding his students in observation 
and expression, the teacher who chooses has an opportunity 
to do some folk-lore collecting. 

No discussion of folk-lore in Texas would be complete 
without a sketch of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, This so- 
ciety was organized during the annual meeting of the Texas 
State Teachers' Association in Dallas, December 29, 1909. 
The men responsible for its organization— and their efforts 
and, interest have largely kept it alive ever since — ^were 
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THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
IN TEXAS 

By Pauline Thobnton, M.A., Instructor in English, 
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appear in 1882 and soon had a wide circulation; but they 
were not used in the public schools of Texas until after 
1890. Nor is there evidence that the schools were furnished 
yet with library facilities worth mentioning. In 1889 the 
Brenham catalogue urged the patrons of the schools to strive 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

A Consideration of Present Tendencies and Needs in the Light of the 
Development of the High School and the Evolution of Ameri- 
can Literature as a Subject in High-School Curriculum* 

By R. C. Harrison, Professor of English, 

SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 



One wonders, if one stops to think of it, whether there 
is a more universal or a more potent influence in per- 
petuating human experience and human ideals than the 
persistent custom, among all peoples, of "observing days" — 
of commemorating significant events in a people's history. 
Birthdays, anniversary days in the life of an individual 
or a nation, stimulate the individual or the group to fur- 
ther achievements whose worth is to be measured by the 
extent to which such an individual or group keeps a proper 
balance between the lessons of the past and the tasks of the 
future. It was this commemorative impulse that made the 
year just past, the tercentenary of the great Folio of 1623, 
of such importance in re-evaluating Shakespeare. It was 
partly this impulse which has recently stimulated a recon- 
sideration of Whitman's place in American letters. It is 
this impulse which often stimulates leaders of education to 
take stock of the past and to attempt to order the future by 
the lessons which the past affords. 

Just so the present decade, to the teacher of American 
literature in the high school, furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity to pause for reflection, for it marks the centennial of 
both our first significant and distinctively American litera- 
ture, and our first free public high school, which is dis- 
tinctively an American institution. This statement is not 
made in disparagement of the high place which such a man 
as Franklin holds in our national life, nor is it meant to 
decry the services of the more exotic Latin Grammar Schools 

•Paper read before the English Section of the Texas State 
Teachers' Association at Fort Worth, November 30, 1923. 
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of Colonial and Revolutionary days, or of the academies 
which flourished from the Revolution to the Civil War. 
Indeed, it is well known that these two types of schools 
were largely the stock upon which the modem high school 
was grafted. But it requires only the mention of a few 
significant dates to remind us of the relative importance of 
the 1820's in the development of both our literature and our 
high school. Certain facts related to this simultaneous 
origin and development are vitally significant, I believe, in 
trying to decide now, or at any other time, what place really 
should be given American literature in the high school. 

In contemplating the beginnings of our national literature 
which was of sufficient merit to take a place among the 
contemporary literatures, one recalls several landmarks of 
the 1820's. In the first place, Irving's Sketch Book missed 
the beginning of the decade by only a year. Within the 
decade, among his other works, appeared Tales of a Trav- 
eler, Columbus, and the Conquest of Granada. Within the 
same decade appeared Bryant's first volume of poems and 
Cooper's The Spy, The Pioneers, The Pilot, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Prairie, and Red Rover. Within this decade 
Emerson was graduated from Harvard, and emancipated, 
along with a few other New Englanders, from Calvinistic 
Puritanism. Within this decade appeared the maiden lit- 
erary efforts of Hawthorne and'Lon^ellow, and the puerile 
verse which caused William Uoyd Garrison to seek out the 
future author of Snow-Bound and New England's greatest 
abolitionist. And within this decade appeared two editions 
of the poems of Edgar Allan Poe, without whose service to 
poetry, criticism, and fiction America's pride in her national 
literary achievement would materially suffer. 

As for the beginnings of the high school ih America, it is 
well known that the decade under consideration saw our 
first two public free high schools, both of which were estab- 
lished in Boston : one for boys in 1821, and a similar one 
for girls in 1826. It was in this latter year, 1826, that the 
Massachusetts Legislature passed a law providing for the 
establishment of other public free high schools in the im- 
portant towns of that state. It was in the next year, 1827, 
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^Teachers College Record, September, 1923, p. 339. 
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only the classics recommended for intensive study for the 
average four-year high school, The ratio of English to 
American authors for the entire four years was 19 to 7; 
the ratio of English to American selections or groups of 
selections was 28 to 6. The types of English literature to 
be studied included the novel, the epic, the metrical romance, 
and other varieties of longer narrative poems, the formal 
and informal essay, the biography, and the lyric. The types 
of American literature were only the novel, the metrical 
romance or tale, the essay, and the lyric. The English clas- 
sics were distributed very well throughout the four years. 
All but two of the selections from American literature were 
put in the second year, at which place a text in American 
literature was proposed. For the fourth year not a single 
selection of American literature was proposed. All the 
greater English authors from Chaucer to Browning were 
represented. Except indefinitely under the head of "selec- 
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literature as the regrional short story, whose vogue lasted 
from 1870 to 1900 ; the modem novel, which goes back to 
the best days of Howells and Mark Twain (around 1880) ; 
and the essay, the drama to some extent, and the new poetry, 
which have a new interest for the literary public today. 

This chronological following up of the increasing amount 
of American literature in the curricula of the high schools 
inevitably leads us to notice for a moment the claims of con- 
temporary literature to a place in our high schools. This 
is the place in our discussion which brings us to the thickest 
of the fight today. Now I recognize, I think, what a serious 
business it is to choose the fundamentals of literature for 
the high-school student, who must suffer or prosper in later 
life largely according to the tastes he has developed for 
literature during his adolescent days. I have no quarrel 
with the person who insists upon the value of time in testing 
a work of literature, if he does not insist that time is the 
sole test ; nor do I have any quarrel with the one who in- 
sists that the major part of the high^chool student's brief, 
intensive study should be put on works that have stood 
the test of time. But in the teaching of literature in the 
high school there are other considerations than that which 
concerns itself with labeling literature as good, better, best, 
or even the old and the new. There is, for instance, the 
finding and development of interests ; the direction of read- 
ing after interests are ascertained ; the building up for the 
student of at least the elementary criteria by which any 
literature can by judged — these and many other matters, 
as every teacher of literature knows, must be carefully and 
conscientiously weighed. But, to put the matter briefly, 
I am in favor of including a very considerably larger pro- 
portion of contemporary literature in the high-school cur- 
riculum for the following reasons : 

(1) The high-school student, by his very nature, is an 
adventurer who likes to touch life — ^this present life — at 
as many angles as possible. A varied experience — some- 
thing that will give him travel, romance, a look-in at the 
seething life of business now going on in the world, a peep 
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easy ^rasp of the student, and are constantly growing more 
indispensable to the person who desires a ready approach 
to much good literature of the day. 

(5) I am not so hypercritical as not to believe that a 
considerable amount of good poetry and prose — ^literature 
that will stand the tests we set for older literature — is now 
being produced. Let me illustrate with poets again, for it 
is more convenient to my purpose here, and I can speak 
with more assurance about poetry than I can about prose. 
Such poets as Masefield, Gibson, Davies, and De La Mare 
in England, come readily to one's mind. But I am con- 
cerned at this juncture with American writers. Personally, 
I believe that for presentation in high schools at least. 
Frost and Lindsay are two of the best. There is little work 
of eitlier poet that will not call out a hearty response from 
high-school students. Robinson, Sandburg, Amy Lowell, 
Sara Teasdale, Edna Millay, Louis Untermeyer, Witter Byn- 
ner. Bliss Carman, Grace and Hilda Conkling, Arthur 
Guiterman and Don Marquis (for we must have our laugh), 
the Benets — here are over a dozen, and of course I have 
left out from one to a half-dozen of your favorites — and per- 
haps even of mine. Not that all of the poetry of all these 
poets should receive extended attention — by no means. But 
there should be an introduction, which is easy to make in 
these days of anthologies and printing for popular con- 
sumption, and such an introduction will, I believe, vastly 
help in the ways which I have already indicated. 

The essential facts in regard to the evolution of method 
of teaching literature can be put in a few words, and the 
bearing of this upon the place American literature should 
take in the high school readily seen. The persistence of 
the plan of using a classic as material for syntactical anal- 
ysis and memory gymnastics may be clearly seen by a re- 
mark made to me recently by a young lady who attended a 
prominent high school in Texas since 1900:® "I think I 



®This young lady's experience was by no means indicative of condi- 
tions peculiar to Texas. There is abundant evidence to show that the 
methods here spoken of were characteristic of the average American 
high school, to far too great a degree, up to about 1910. 
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Miss Millard : "It means that pretty soon right away 
he dropt his hand." 
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literature will never hold its due place nor perform its 
proper work in our consciousness till we reverse the or- 
thodox contention and declare instead, that the older Eng- 
lish literature must forever be a part of American Litera- 
ture It is only by using our native literature, by keep- 
ing it current, by making it saturate the national conscious- 
ness — it is only so that we can make our history serve and 
enrich and inform us, and give to our culture the momen- 
tum of a vital tradition."^® 

It is well enough for the graduate student to keep a just 
sense of proportion when he is making a comparative study 
of English and American literature. But for this graduate 
student turned high-school teacher to parrot off to imma- 
ture students the jargon of hypercritical pessimists or text- 
book makers who look only eastward, is damaging in the 
highest degree. If all that is said were true, the high- 
school student could not understand it. For instance, what 
could be more useless or damaging to the high-school stu- 
dent than this from John Macy's The Spirit of American 
Literature: "You can define certain peculiarities of Ameri- 
can politics, American agriculture, American public schools, 
even American religion. But what is uniquely American 
in American literature? . . . The American spirit in litera- 
ture is a myth, like American valour in war." Like Ameri- 
can valour in war indeed ! The last date of the printing of 
Mr. Macy's book is 1913. I wonder if this statement will 
be revised in the next printing! Again, H. L. Mencken, 
among the most disillusioned, non-adjusted, and pessimistic 
egoists in this country, in diagnosing our national literature 
in the Yale Review for July, 1920, speaks of "its faltering 
feebleness, its lack of genuine gusto, its dearth of salient 
personalities, its general air of poverty and imitation." 
Again he says: "Intellectually, we remain an undistin- 
guished colony, cautious, eager for praise, and ever willing 
to be led." "The thing that ails the literature in the United 
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the rest. Let the class- work and the student's writing and 
note-keeping provide for some consistent logical organiza- 
tion by tjrpes. Here is a logical, if somewhat mature and 
academic synthesis. Now, using a wise selection made 
with due regard to literary importance and the student's 
capacities and tastes, proceed simply with the theme — ^the 
pioneer spirit — the most natural and inherently the most 
logical S3mthesis of the three plans here named. The in- 
evitable result will be a deeper and saner interest, a better 
sense of proportion, and a far more effective training in 
literature as such. 

The psychological, as well as the synthetic value should be 
obvious. Clearly the student will not read either in class 
or as supplementary work all of such a list as I have given, 
even if he had the library facilities. But with this wealth 
and variety of material dealing with a great national im- 
pulse, he will find somewhere along the line a ready entrSe 
into the subject, and be better prepared to pursue it in his 
own way, supplemented by the direction of the teacher, who 
should be guiding with due regard for the student's capaci- 
ties, his tastes, and the relative worth of the works studied. 
The class-study may still deal with the mountain peaks. 
But the student may simultaneously be roaming in the con- 
tiguous hills or even in the valleys — for literary values are 
relative. The heights are never reached by a single bound — 

"All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone." 

The effect of unity then becomes somewhat like the ar- 
tistic unity in a play, say that of King Lear. The filial in- 
gratitude shown to Lear by his two nefarious daughters is, 
of course, the theme of the main plot. This is strengthened 
by the same theme as we watch it develop through diabolical 
machinations of Edmund against his innocent brother, and 
father. Add to this the atmosphere of a pagan, legendary 
background and the powerful disturbances in nature during 
the stormy night, and we have a triple harmony and syn- 
thesis which fastens itself on the sjonpathetic student ere 
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he is aware. The work thus induces an interpretatio 
which invites attention to the poet's great art. So it i 
with the study of American literature when the student i 
allowed to follow a theme which invites his attention t 
other phases of that theme which deepen its significanc 
for him. 

A further and larger aspect of this S3mthesizing will t 
apparent when we remember that the various large lines c 
literary interest are continually crossing and recrossinj 
They may diverge, or converge, or run parallel. But the 
inevitably touch now and then, making one conscious of 
vital relation. Thus the literature about the pioneer spiri 
connects with the literature about the Indian, or about th 
negro, or about the democratic spirit in America, or abou 
industrial development, or about social development — enc 
less, in fact, are the connections affording easy transition 
and a logical and intricate synthesis which motivates an 
vitalizes the study of American literature. 

That the drift has been in the direction of something lik 
this for the last few years is quite evident when one look 
at the trend of textbook-making for high schools and col 
leges, as well as at the abundance of criticism which cor 
cerns itself with the evolution and the present status o 
American literature. The whole tendency is a natural out 
come of the fact that our literature, as Professor Sherma 
says, "has acquired a history, has developed critical ter 
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THE USE OF CLEAR AND CORRECT ENGLISH AS A 
REQUIREMENT FOR GRADUATION 

By L. W. Payne, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English, 

THE UNIVERSITY OP TEXAS 

It is a generally accepted principle in our American col- 
leges that every candidate for the bachelor's degree shall 
show at least a reasonable facility in the use of English; 
and it is now usually taken for granted that at least as 
many as two elementary courses in English shall be re- 
quired of all candidates for any form of the bachelor's de- 
gree, even in special schools such as those of engineering, 
law, and the like. Naturally there have arisen among the 
various colleges certain difficulties in the standardization 
of the requirements in English ; and naturally, too, the 
evaluation of the candidate's ability to write clear and cor- 
rect English has been usually judged more or less me- 
chanically on the basis of his having attained a mere pass- 
ing grade in the one or two required elementary courses in 
English. It is, however, plainly evident to those who are 
acquainted with the facts, that numbers of our college grad- 
uates cannot express themselves in clear and correct Eng- 
lish. The student may be able to scramble through his set 
themes and exercises in the English classes, and yet, wh^n 
thrown on his own resources in the every-day use of Eng- 
lish, he proves to be practically illiterate. It would seem, 
then, that a fair test of a student's ability to use clear and 
correct English would be his every-day use of English, his 
more or less extemporaneous quizzes and examinations, let 
us say, rather than his set themes and exercises prepared 
for the English closs, and with the help of dictionaries^ 
grammars, and kindly neighbors. 

College students, like other mortals, are human. When 
they go into English classes, they know that they are to be 
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lish. To promote the habitual use of clear and correct 
En^rlish, the written work of every student in all his 
courses (theses, reports, quizzes, examination papers, 
etc.) is subject to inspection by the committee. It is 
the duty of each member of the teaching staff to require 
that his students shall be careful in their use of Eng- 
lish, to give due weight in the making up of grades to 
the students' use of English, and to report promptly to 
the committee, submitting the evidence, any student 
whose use of English is seriously defective. Each ses- 
sion the committee will pass on the written work of 
every student above the rank of freshman. If any stu- 
dent be found deficient, the committee will prescribe 
for him such work as in its judgment is proper, and 
this work must be done to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee before the student can obtain his degree. 
(Catalogue, p. 115, 1922-23.) 

In a large institution like the University of Texas the 
functioning of tkp Committee on Students' Use of English 
becomes a rather difficult matter. In the following para- 
graphs we shall try to set dovm the methods used by the 
committee and also draw some conclusions as to the effects 
of the work of the Committee on the student body as a 
whole. 

The personnel of the committee is such as to represent 
all of the schools and most of the departments of instruc- 
tion. The chairman must be an English teacher of profes- 
sorial rank. There are two other English teachers on the 
committee to assist the chairman in the reading of papers, 
and there are representatives of the schools of engineer- 
ing, law, business administration, and education, and a 
special representative of the sciences. The work of the 
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later by a specific report from the instructor who conducts 
the assigned work. When the instructor reports that the 
student has made sufficient progress to justify his advance- 
ment toward the degree without further practice in English, 
the student is "cleared" for graduation, unless, of course, 
he is later reported by some other instructor. In such cases 
additional work may again be assigned before the student is 
allowed to proceed to graduation. 

The work of the committee is growing more and more 
important, and its functioning more and more necessary, 
and, we hope, more efficient from year to year. The reasons 
for the existence and the efficient functioning of such a com- 
mittee are evident. We are admitting each year an ever- 
increasing number of poorly prepared students, particularly 
poorly prepared in English ; and in the case of the Univer- 
sity we are receiving each year a larger number of transfer 
students from other institutions where the elementary train- 
ing in English is even more unsatisfatory than it is in our 
own freshman and sophomore classes. To protect our de- 
gree, to protect our students, and to protect the general 
public, we are more and more in need of demanding a 
stricter enforcement of the requirement for the use of clear 
and correct English. The faculties of the foreign lan- 
guages, I understand, are enforcing more strictly from year 
to year the requirement that each candidate shall show a 
fair reading knowledge of at least one foreign language. It 
is all the more important that a stricter interpretation of 
the requirement for a reasonable knowledge of English be 
enforced. 

The effects of the functioning of the committee have be- 
gun to be felt by both the members of the faculty and the 
student body. Naturally it has taken a considerable time 
for the committee to hit upon the best methods of operation 
to secure the desired results, and naturally it has taken some 
time for the real meaning of the work of the committee to 
sink into the consciousness of the student body. But when 
something like fifty advanced students are called before the 
committee, when something like a dozen seniors are put to 
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work in freshman English, when something like half a 
dozen of these are forced to forego or at least defer their 
degrees, the whole student body suddenly begins to become 
conscious of the fact that English is a fundamental require- 
ment for the degree and that it will behoove every one who 
looks forward to taking the degree to pay particular atten- 
tion to the quality of his English, not only in the English 
classes, but in all his class work in whatever department. 
The effect is undoubtedly salutary. 

The final aim of the committee is not to kill off but to 
strengthen the weaker students. Of course, if the committee 
functions legitimately, it will prevent some students from 
graduating each year, but its aim is to conserve rather than 
destroy. The student is given every opportunity for im- 
provement. His papers are shovm and his specific errors 
pointed out to him, and in every case where a penalty is as- 
sessed the student is made to realize the justice of the sen- 
tence passed on him. The assignment of extra work in 
English is regarded not as a penalty, but rather as an 
opportunity for improvement. The student recognizes 
that it is for his own good that the assignment is made. He 
also sees the justice of protecting the reputation and good 
name of the institution. He does not wish to go out from 
the institution with the marks of illiteracy upon him, nor 
does he wish to bring opprobrium upon his alma mater; 
hence in almost every case the student is satisfied with the 
action of the committee. 



SOME PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION* 

By Miss Anne Aynesworth, Professor of English, 



Is it too much an elaboration of the obvious to say, then, 
that the most important factor in the problem of making 
theme-writing interesting is the teacher, his personality, 
his attitude toward life and toward his work? A teacher of 
composition, more, perhaps, than any other instructor, has 
need of what a college president of my acquaintance places 



* Paper read before the English Section of the Texas State 
Teachers' Association at Fort Worth, November 30, 1923. 
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first on his list of qualifications for a teacher — ^a radiant 
personality. He should be a person of broad sjonpathy and 
genuine enthusiasm, keenly, eagerly interested in "the warm 
and palpitating facts of life/' No disgruntled person of 
narrow views and arid philosophy should attempt to teach 
young people composition. Nor should the person who has 
not an abiding faith in the value of his task, a profound 
respect for the significance and dignity of it; and, as 
Mr. William Trufant Foster, in his "The Morale of the 
School," puts it, a "capacity for illuminating today's lowly 
labor with high and remote purposes."^ A teacher of com- 
position with a pride and joyousness in the performance of 
his task dignifies the work of writing a theme, makes it an 
achievement worthy of the student's best effort, worthy, 
too, of the teacher's interest and ssonpathy. To such a per- 
son the reading of papers will never be mere mechanical 
drudgery. "Grading themes," cried one desperate instruc- 
tor, "is the most soul-deadening, mummifying process in the 
world. I'd rather scrub floors." And she had better scrub 
floors. But I do not believe she would do even that well 
until she learned to get some fun out of her work. Why, 
the stupidest theme has some reflection of personality, and 
even stupid people are alive — and flaunting a challenge to 
one to make them less stupid! That composition teacher, 
then, who merely "grades" papers, who is bored by the 
themes he reads, who lacks the vital spark of joyous, in- 
fectious enthusiasm, should not teach. He should sell oil 
stock, perhaps ; he should not tamper with composition. 

So much for the teacher's attitude toward life and toward 
his subject. What of his attitude toward his students, those 
whom he is to lead to self -discovery, whose tastes he is to 
revolutionize, so that the things they once hated they shall 
now love — ^themes, for instance? Surely no teacher has 
greater need of tact, of sjonpathetic understanding ahd 
interpretation than the composition teacher. He it is who 
must know the students better than they know themselves. 



^The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 131, p. 18. 
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who must discover their possibilities, and lead them to that 
discovery. He must have unlimited power of inspirin^r 
self-confidence. He must know, somehow, the time and 
labor that went into an F theme, and appreciate the tra^redy 
of the failure. He must share the joy and triumph of an 
A or a B — sometimes even a D. Nothing important to the 
student should be trivial to him. He must be able always to 
get the student's point-of-view, the youthful, buoyant out- 
look upon life and the student's little world. That point of 
view will not be readily conceded to him. There is an as- 
sumption among students that all teachers — English teach- 
ers in particular, probably because of the difficulty of their 
subject — are old in years and in thought. Many of us have 
chuckled over some such delightful bit from a freshman 
theme as this one quoted by a writer in the Atlantic Month- 
ly: "Although nearing thirty, she had something still of 
the spring of youth in her step." Against their better 
judgment, then, the instructor must convince his students 
that he is young in spirit. They will never put it just that 
way, but they will admit,- after a while, that he is not "hard- 
boiled," — a very opprobrious term, that, in the vernacular 
of youth, — and in time they may even proclaim him a good 
sport. Beyond that praise, mortal teacher can not hope to 
go. Then it is he will have won his entrance to the stu- 
dents' confidence, the inner workings of their minds and 
hearts. After that his task may be accomplished by phe- 
nomenal patience, plus indefatigable energy, plus a sense of 
humor. If the instructor is of the type which, as mis- 
sionaries, would expect all of the heathen to be speedily con- 
verted, burn their idols, and live exemplary Christian lives 
ever after, he will not succeed. That is not the way of the 
heathen nor of the student of composition. Both are given 
to apostasy ; both cling tenaciously to their graven images. 
One should have the missionary spirit of service, but he 
must not take himself too seriously; he must be able to 
smile at his ovm failures. And always, unrelentingly, he 
must work. I am tempted to say that unless he is more 
interested in his F students than in his A students the com- 
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position teacher will not succeed. The F students are a 
biggrer challenge to his powers, a bigger triumph when they 
are saved. The A people the average instructor can teach. 
Let us accept t;)iem as a gift from the kind fates, an antidote 
for too much of the commonplace, perhaps, but remember 
that the F people are our real opportunity. 

The one imnortant nrohlem of the comnosition teaclipr. T 
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There is a tendency among students to pigeon-hole their 
English, to treat it as a thing peculiar to 'the English class, 
a thing to be folded away at other times like their Sunday 
clothes. It is salutary sometimes to find what our course 
connotes to our students. "What did you get," I asked a 
correspondence student, "from your study of rhetoric in the 
high school? What is the purpose of rhetoric?" Her an- 
swer was : "Rhetoric is tarring up [and by the slip in spell- 
ing she spoke more suggestively than she realized] pieces 
of literature to see how they were written." Too often it 
is just that. And our so-called composition courses are 
too often limited to the study of rhetoric. We might profit- 
ably dispense with a formal text-book in composition classes, 
but if we must use one, we should not limit our subject- 
matter to its pages. We should not lay out too definitely 
the text-book ground we must cover. We should make our 
courses flexible, broad in their range. How can we show 
our students the broadness of our field? Oral composition, 
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should get the idea that he is expected to say he likes a 
book, or that his dislike may affect his grade. The instruc- 
tor, of course, should supplement what has been said, subtly 
bringing out the fine points that are overlooked. One of the 
advantages of such a discussion is that it gives the student 
a definite idea of the things worth observing in a book. 
Plot, quite naturally, will be his first interest, but gradually 
he may be made to see the fineness of the characterization 
and the methods of portrayal used. Of style, I think little 
should be said at first, though it is well to ask the students 
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team. The student interested in science will gladly write 
an account of a field trip or an experiment. The radio en- 
thusiast will be eager to tell something of his hobby. Most 
students are interested in ''Some Improvements I Should 
Suggest for My Home Town." Character sketches have an 
appeal if presented in the right way. "Suppose you were 
Dickens, or Thackeray, or Thomas Hardy," we may say to 
a student; "what person of your acquaintance would you 
put into your next book? Why? How would you do it? 
Write something about this character, showing his most 
interesting traits." "School Spirit" has a wide appeal. 
Students like to develop a paragraph from some such topic 
sentence as: "College spirit demands more of us than at- 
tending rallies and yelling at games." But it is not my 
purpose to furnish a list of theme subjects. Rather, I 
would illustrate what has already become a commonplace, 
that theme material must be related to students' lives. 
That point is stressed in a recent text-book, one pasage of 
which I cannot refrain from quoting: "Forget that you 
ever wrote a 'theme,' and ask yourself now : 'Should I like 
to write?' Of course you would — ^if you could. And you 
can. You have had, and you will have, some experiences 
that will not be repeated exactly in any other life — ^that no 
one else can express exactly as you would express them. 
And the art of expressing what you have experienced,* what 
you think, what you feel, and what you believe can be 
learned. 

"If you stop to consider the matter, you will realize that 
self-expression is one of the laws of life. — Hence the more 
quickly you learn that successful self-expression is one of 
the greatest pleasures in life, the more readily you will be 
able to turn energy in the right direction, and the more 
fun you will get out of the process."* 

Students respond eagerly to the challenge of those words. 
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made the student see the relation between his exi)erience 
and his themes, the problem is not completely solved. On 
the question of subjects for essays we have two extremes 
among instructors — ^those who are accused, and perhaps 
justly, of trying to make writersvof their students, and those 
who insist upon fitting people for practical life, for business 
life. In an article, "The Public Contftcts of the En^rlish 
Teacher," in a recent issue of the English Journal,^ Mr. J. 
W. Searson of Nebraska stresses very forcibly the practical 
aims of the composition course. Teachers should make as- 
signments, he says, that bring their classes into contact 
with labor, thrift, savings. They should visit bakeries, 
blacksmith shops, and factories. Students should be asked 
to write on what they would do to improve their business 
or to increase returns if they were proprietors of moving 
picture theatres, confectioners, bank presidents, milliners, 
bakers, traffic policemen. The practical value of such as- 
signments is obvious; Mr. Searson nowhere implies, how- 
ever, that business efficiency is the sole objective, that we 
should stop with the practical, the utilitarian. And yet 
there are some teachers to whom this is all of fitting stu- 
dents for life. Improving business, increasing returns! 
One is tempted to cry out in the words of Markheim to the 
dealer: "A hand to get money, a safe to keep it. Is that 
all? Dear God, Man, is that all?" "Make the student say 
what he means," demands the business world. Make him 
say what he means — yes. But make him mean more. 

A broad, fine conception of our aim is that of Professor 
Hibbard, quoted by Mr. Charles Robert Gaston in an article^ 
"Pegasus and Kit," in the English Journal for February, 
1923. "The fundamental purpose of English," Professor 
Hibbard says, "is life — interpretation of life, the relation 
of the student to life, and a revelation of what a student 
may do with life."* Our theme subjects, then, should call 
for something more than mere putting together of facts. 
They should make some appeal to the imagination. They 



^The English Journal, Vol. XII, pp. 450-459. 
*The English Journal, Vol. XII, p. 92. 
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should develop in the student the ability to see the signifi- 
cance of the finer, deeper things about him. A writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly some years ago, in a clever little essay, 
"The Daily Theme Eye," said of the cultivation of this 
power: "It has clothed the daily walk with interest, the 
teeming, noisy town with color and beauty." He learned 
to watch for and treasure incidents that were sharply dra- 
matic or poignant. He found in the surroundings of his 
life "a heightened picturesqueness, a constant wonder, an 
added significance." Suppose our students are going to 
be clerks, farmers, real estate agents. Will they be poorer 
clerks and farmers and agents for developing imagination, 
spiritual resources, thus adding to the pictures for "that 
inward eye which is the bliss," not only of solitude, but of 
drudgery and drab hours? Despite the accusations of 
bankers and managers of business concerns that our Eng- 
lish fails to function in practical life, despite the criticism 
that we are trying to train writers, I insist that all this is a 
vital part of the composition course. Is the music teacher 
trying to train all her students to be great musicians? I^ 
she failing to prepare a girl for practical life when she 
trains her to love and appreciate music? Is the teacher of 
literature failing? Is the student to believe that all the 
revelations of truth and beauty are reserved for the great 
and the wise? Are they all embodied in literature? Is 
there not something left for him — ^not to put into literature, 
but to discover for himself, to feel, and enjoy, and try to 
express? I refuse to accept as my goal merely giving a stu- 
dent the ability to write clear, well-organized, accurate Eng- 
lish, though even that goal I often fail to reach. Unless 1 
make life richer for him, train his eye to read the fine print 
in nature, I fail. Unless I arouse in him the power to inter- 
pret life, to discover beauty and spiritual significanqe in the 
commonplace, I fail. I refuse to be satisfied with training 
only for clear thinking. Somehow I must train for thQ 
understanding heart as well. 

But while I am training him thus, I need not neglect the 
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